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a real passion. He embraced hardship and persecution with
an infinite zest. He demanded of all who would follow
him suffering and self-sacrifice. There was nothing mean
nor base in his soul; a man might shudder at his methods,
yet could do nothing but pay reverence to his sincerity.
Even when he permitted himself to use the wisdom of the
serpent in his relations with certain rich men, his object
was to enrich others, hot himself. He refused gifts for
himself again and again. He ordered his whole family
into the firing-line, and gave those whom he most loved
and cherished into the arms of poverty and suffering. He
converted his home into *' a railway-station," made his chil-
dren the outcasts of religion, and used every scrap of his
"wife's vanishing strength for the furtherance of God's
Kingdom. And himself a dyspeptic, between fifty and
sixty years of age, no one was more full of energy than he,
no one more impatient of excuses and laziness, no one more
ready to go where the fight was hardest. He loved his
life, and he believed with all his heart that God had given
into his hands the key of salvation,

His sense of humour helped to keep him going* He was
hotly indignant when persecutions were cruel and malicious,
but for the ordinary attacks and criticisms of the world he
was always ready with the defence of good-humoured
laughter. " They only help to advertise us,1' he would
say. Any man who wanted to bang his drum for him was
welcome to do so. The great thing with him in those clays
was to keep the drum beating., to be for ever in the public
eye, to be for ever a vital and striking part of national ex-
istence. His wisdom told him that a great spiritual of-
fensive must never degenerate' into or wear the appearance
of a truce. One may say that he spent some hours of every
day in watching for strings to which he might attach his
kite of Salvation,

And this oldish man, fighting his great battle with the
whole world, hiding the terrible tragedy of his heart from
mankind, and going doggedly, stubbornly forward on his
own way, would now and then look at himself in the glass
and smile grimly at his tattered state, his woeful poverty.
"I do hope the man will bring my trousers/' he wrote to